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THE BUSINESS ASPECT OF AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


To the mass of political opinion and criticism that has been published 
regarding the Buropean situation and our relation to it, Mr. R. J. Caldwell, 
Chairman of the Board of the Connecticut Mills Co. Inc., recently added the tes- 
timony of a business man, in an address given in New York upon his return from 
Burope. He took as his text the policy of Czechoslovakia under Masaryk and 
Benes toward the crisis in Austria: "They it was who so signally served the 
World in saving their ancient and unremitting enemy Austria, and induced the 
other members of the Little Entente, itself the creation of Masaryk and Benes, 
to extend the necessary help to save Austria, through the League of Nations, 
which undoubtedly was the turning point in the recovery of Europe. A precedent 
was thus established which will unquestionably be shortly followed with Hungary. 
It is equally certain it will form the guiding principle in the recovery of 
Germany." 


; Mr, Caldwell commends this example to America, believing that she might 
aid Europe signally by introducing a sane principle of international relations, 
He would capitalize the fact that the goodwill of America is an indespensable 
asset of every foreign nation. He reasons thus: "Senator Johnson interprets 
this as the desire on the part of Europe to acquire our dollars, Accepting for 
the purpose of argument the correctness of Senator Johnson’s contention, if the 
instinct is as powerful as he thinks it is, and the more powerful it is the bet- 
ter it supports the argument; then it constitutes our opportunity to go far in 
correcting some of the difficulties of Europe which are costing us grievously 


today. 


"Here are four hundred fifty million people with the highest developed 
Cultural tastes in the world cutside of ourselves who torether constitute the 
World’s chief market. I do not know what the figures would show, but it would 
not surprise me to learn that diminutive Belgium whose industrial and cultural 
development is cultivated to the highest degree, constitutes a greater asset to 
world commerce than the entire Uontinent of Africa. What can be said for Bel- 
gium will apply to certainly more than half of the populace of Europe, and that 
Means more than twice the population of the United States. And the remaining 
peoples of Europe are uot low in consumption because they lack cultural wants 
to gratify but because they have not the opportunity to gratify them because of 
| the greater impoverishment of Russia, Poland, the Balkans, Italy, and Spain, on 
% Sccount of the moral and financial tax of past wars, and the preparedness for 
possible new ones with the resulting set-backs in the progress of their peoples. 


"Where is America’s vaunted enterprise that it neglects this fertile 

field of immeasurable opportunity, the proper exploitation of which would soon 

' give us a revenue sufficient to pay for the war, and at the same time give the 
Buropean nations a revenue with which to pay their debts - which there is no 
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prospect of now, let us be assured! It would create commerce for the establish- 
ment of our struggling merchant marine. It would both require of us a larger 
population and enable us to provide for such, thereby promoting our prosperity 
at home as well as abroad. THurope paid for her Napoleonic Wars by exploiting 

 ] the remote places of earth, colonizing them and creating a demand at home for 
manufacturers to supply them. We paid for our Civil War by exploiting the Far 
West. Some drastic measure must be devised to pay for the late war. There is 
no field in all the world remotely approaching that of Europe with its great 
population of highly developed people. And we do nothing to develop it or help 
them develop it, although such development would meet every industrial ill of 
theirs and ours, and could be made to contribute to the contentment of the world 
as nothing else can." 


THE FARMERS’ TAX BILL 


From the National Industrial Conference Board comes the declaration 
that in proportion to his income the farmer pays practically forty per cent more 
tax than the rest of the community. Coming from this source the statement is 
noteworthy. The Board explains that the impression that the farmers do not pay 
their just share of taxes, arose probably from the fact that farmers, as a group, 
contribute practically nothing on account of the income tax. The figures show, 
according to the statement, that the farmers’ share in the total tax bill of 
the nation has increased from $624,000,909 in 1913 to $1,232,000,000 in 1919, 
$1,497,000,000 in 1921, and $1,436,000,000 in 1922. Meanwhile the total taxes 
levied on the rest of the community increased from $1,570,000,000 in 1918 to 
$6,866,000,000 in 1921; they were $5,625,000,000 in 1922. Thus, the Board adds, 
it might be claimed that the non-farming part of the community has been forced 

9 to increase its contribution for the support of government $4,055,000,000 above 

- that in 1913, while the farmers’ burden was at the same time enhanced only 
$812,000,000 above that in 1913. "It must be realized, however," says the Con- 
ference Board's report, "that taxes stated in dollars do not express the degree 
of burdensomeness or the capacity to pay. Modern taxation in the more advanced 
countries of today is primarily based on ability, and taxes must be related to 
income before the sacrifice which a tax entails can be appreciated." 


The Board’s figures show that as related to income the farmers’ burden 
of taxation was before the war and still is, heavier than that resting on the 
other economic classes. The ratio of taxes to income in 1913 was 10.6 per cent 
for farmers, as compared with 4.1 per cent for the remainder of the community. 
By 1922 the ratio of taxation to income for the agricultural classes was 16.6 
per cent, while that for the remainder of the community was 11.9 per cent. "It 
is true," the report continues, "that while the burden on the remainder of the 
Community has increased almost 200 per cent, the burden on agriculture has in- 
creased only about 60 per cent. Nevertheless, the latter class has paid and 


Still pays more in taxes in relation to income than any other group in the 
United States." 


"COPEC" 


The approaching Conference on Christian Politics, Economics, and Cit- 
a t izenship to be held in Birmingham, England next April, commonly known from the 

initial letters of its title as "Copsc" promises to be a significant event. Its 
Bim will be to discover how the principles of Christianity can be applied to so- 
cial, political, industrial, international, and home life, The following state- 
ment concerning it is taken from our current London letter. 


"It is the biggest and most elaborately organized effort of the kind 
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yet made in England, Five years’ preparation will have preceded the Confer- 
ence. A number of Commissions are preparing reports on specified subjects for 
presentation to the Conference, and study circles are addressing themselves to 
searching questionnaires -- of which 150,000 copies have been circulated. At 

a preliminary mass meeting held in October in the Royal Albert Hall, which 
holds 10,000 people, the Archbishop of York presided, and showed that for his 
part he 'meane business’ in this endeavour to rally and organize the Christian 
forces to apply the social principles of the Gospel. We must, he urged, call 
in tha spiritual world to redress the balance of the material world. We must 
not only ask, What would Christ will and do? but how? and the object of Copec 
is to find answers to that question. The Bishop of Manchester, who is the in- 
spiring genius of the movement, said the present state of society might not be 
the worst, it might even be the best, the world has ever seen, but it is not 
yet good enough to be called Christian. Dr. Temple laid down three principles: 
(1) There is a social Gospel, (2) the Church of Christ has not in recent centu- 
ries proclaimed that Gospel with anything like adequate vigour, (3) through the 
faith of Christ there comes power to put the social Gospel into practice. ... 
The organizers’ of the Conference, which represents all branchss of the Chris- 
tian Church, including Roman Catholics, are determined that it shall not end 
with the mere holding of meetings, It will mark a definite Christian policy 

on important social questions, and make a resolute attempt to bring it to bear 
on existing conditions." 


THE CHURCH AND THE PROFIT MOTIVE 


The Rock Rivax Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church re- 
cently adopted the following memorial addressed te the General Conference of 
the Church which is to meet in 1924. 


"Whereas a major controversy of our tims centers in an industrial sys- 
tem based upon the profit motive, 

. "And whereas rapid and far-reaching ‘changes in social and economic 
life are creative demands for new ethical standards, 

“And whersas it is a function of the church to provide moral and spir- 
itual leadership to this generation and to give discriminating judgment upon 
the ethical issues involved in the economic controversy, 

"Be it tharefore resolved, That we call upon our preachers and people 
to give impartial, zealous and thorough study to the moral and spiritual issues 
involved in the economic order; 

"And be it further resolved, That we memorialize the General Confer- 
ence of 1924 of the Methodist Episcopal Church to place the Methodist Book 
Concern upon a basis of literery and educational service and that its standard 
of success shall be ministry rather than profit." 


EMPLOYERS WHO COMBAT UNEMPLOYMENT 


Although in America the unemployment problem has since the business re- 
viva dropped cut.of the public mind, study and experimentation are continuing 
in certain quarters with promise of useful results. It appears that during the 
post-war de-ression not a few employers faced seriously the question of their 
moral responsibility for maintaining employment at the highest possible point. 


Mr. John BE, Edgerton, who has a blanket manufacturing concern in 
Lebanon, Tennessee, and who is also President of the National Association of 

Manufacturers, had an interesting experience during ths depression period. He 
Was very desirous of keeping his organization together and of protecting the 
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men from unemployment, which became very general throughout the country. For 
a period of five months he continued to manufacture and to maintain his force 
at full strength. Business associates told him that he was very foolish for 
doing it. He persisted, however, until he had his warehouse full of blankets 
9 ) for which there was no immediate market. By offering to dispose of them, how- 
ever, On a basis that would merely let him out on his costs, without profit on 
the transaction, he secured a buyer for the whole stock and thus had the satise- 
faction of maintaining his organization, sparing his men unemployment and at 
the same time avoiding loss to his business. Mr. Edgerton says: "We haven’t 
shut down a day in ten years on account of bad business and we have made money 
every year, including the panic years." 


| The President of the American Yarn and Processing Company, Mt, Holly, 
N.C., has given the following account: "In Gaston County, in the last hitch 

of 1920, the cotton manufacturers knew that they had no profit in the business. 

They could not sell their goods at all, yet nearly 100 mills in that county ran 

their plants practically full time for no reason except to give their employes 

employment. The result was that these manufacturers lost millions of dollars, 

but these men knew that their employes had stood by them when business was 

good and they felt it their duty to stand by them when business was bad." 


The National Association of Manufacturers has furnished a number of 
additional examples of firms who kept their plants running at a loss when un- 
employment was a serious problem a few years ago. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS IN ENGLAND 


There also, under the stimulus of war-time need, acreage 
was greatly increased. This increase followed a steady decline which had been 
apparent in the British Isles for nearly a generation previous, But this in- 
crease has been lost since the war and further drastic reduction in acreage is 
threatened. The cause of the dilemma is the severe competition which British 
agriculturalists must meet. The farmers are demanding either definite help 
from the Government in the form of subsidy or protection through a tariff law, 
Either of these measures would be opposed by powerful interests and especially 
by labor. Nevertheless, in the Plymouth speech of October 25, Premier Baldwin 
said: "I have come to the conclusion that thse only way out is to protect the 
home market", and now ha is going to the country with protection as ths main 
issus. A dispatch in the NEW YORK TIMES for November 14 states that the cabi- 
net has made plans to pay an annual subsidy of 1 pound an acre to all farmers 
paying farm labor a weekly wage of 30 shillings. 


9 The agricultural crisis in England is relatively more serious than 
“ that in this country. 


Quite apart from the plight of the farmers themselves the situation is 
ferious from two other points of view. A declining agriculture would make 
England more than ever dependent upon foreign sources of food supply. A dras- 
tic decrease in acreage would add markedly to the army of the unemployed, 
which is already very large. The English and American situations are in sharp 
contrast to those on the continent. The sharply depreciated currencies of al- 
most evety nation in Europe, coupled with the inability to pay for imports have 
Py} ® enabled the farmers to reap a rich harvest and to pay off mortgages in their 
Breatly depreciated currencies. Tho financial. structures of the United States 
@nd England have much more successfully resisted the shocks of the reconstruc- 
tion period but agriculture in Britian and America has suffered both from the 
failure of the rest of the world to buy and from competition with the food 
products of other lands, particularly the newer countries, which can produce 
food very much more cheaply. 
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THE HERSHEY GIFT 


The $60,000,000 gift of Milton &. Hershey, chocolate manufacturer, to 
be devoted in perpetuity to institutional care of orphan boys in Pennsylvania 
has brought to public notice the developments of recent years, not only in the 
care of orphaned children but in the theories of social workers on that sub- 
ject. When Mr. Hershey's gift was made public it became known that Pennsylva- 
nia already has more provision for institutional care of orphans than their 
numbers justify. The NEW YORK EVENING POST summarizes the situation thus: 


"With 210 institutions and fifty-three societies for child welfare work 
in 1915, when a survey was made by the Russell Sage Foundation, Pennsylvania, 
with $75,879,100, led the country in the amount invested in children’s institu- 
tions and at the same time ranked, next to Massachusetts, as the lowest of the 
eight great institutional States in the number of children per 100,000 popula- 
tion taken care of in them. New York, next to Pennsylvania in amount invested, 
totalled $56,745,000, approximately two-thirds the amount per 100,000 popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania. Since that. time, exclusive of the Hershey fund, the 
amount invested in Pennsylvania has increased by about $25,000,000 through two 
further endowments and through increase in the value of some of the properties 
held. On the other hand, Pennsylvania in 1915 was caring fur less than half 
the number of orphans cared for by New York, or 21,859, as against 48,400, with 
current expenses amounting to $4,183,000, as against $8,027,000 in New York." 


Specialists in child care, while praising Mr. Hershey’s benevolence, 
deeply regret that it had not been directed toward preventive work looking to- 
ward the diminution of orphanage, the maintenance of fatherless children in 
their own homes ~ a form of care which is considered vastly superior to housing 

-in institutions — and the promotion of child health. It is suggested that the 
donor should reconsider the terms of his gift and arrange to make the school 
an administration center for the care and education of half-orphaned children 
who live with their mothers or relatives. One eminent social worker expresses 
“regret that the same kind of thoroughgoing, scientific, impersonal inquiry is 
not made in respect to such a large sum as would be made if it were to be ap- 
plied to a business or commercial purpose", 


MORE ABOUT TH® WHEAT AREAS 


Un the whole the agricultural situation has improved during the last 
two months but wheat is still a serious problem. The investigators sent out 
by President Coolidge have made their report to him. They review the well 
known causes of the difficulties of the wheat grower such as high freight rates, 
over-Stimulation of production, inflated land values and the like. Six major 
plans for relief are considered and most of those advocated by the farmers are 
rejected, One of these rejected plans, which had the backing of many grain 
dealers as well, called for the purchase of surplus grain by the Government and 
its distribution in Germany by the German Government to people who cannot af- 
ford to buy. The wheat would be sold on time, payments to be made within two 
years or longer periods. But plans to sell Government purchased wheat abroad 
for whatever it would bring have not been commented upon by any high government 
official. The constructive suggestions urged by the investigators, Messrs. 
Meyer and Mondeli, are three: (1) an easing of the tax burden, (2) adjusted 


Production, (3) organization and development of cooperative wheat marketing 
associations, 


With the exception of the first of these suggestions, which depends 
either on Congressional action or constitutional amendment, they are tantamount 


} 
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to urging upon the farmer that he continue to work out his own salvaticn, pos- 
sibly aided by some legislation, For cooperation, while it will probably as- 
sist in the ultimate solution, is a thing of slow growth. Any assistance, to 
 ) be of value, would have to be given immediately, since it now appears that by 
the middle of December many farmers will have been forced to sell their wheat 
jn order to meet their cbligations. It is feared that subsequent action would 
help nobody except the commission man. There is a distinct disappointment in 
rural communities that the railroads have not lowered their rates to assist the 
farmers. The President had suggested this, hoping for voluntary action. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation has petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for such reduction, stating among other things that thea Canadian Pacific 
with no government aid charges thirteen cents less a bushel for wheat than the 
Americei ret and is still able to pay all of its fixed charges and 10 per 
cent dividends on its stock. In reply to the Federation, one American railroad 


ident says that the railroads receive for their services an amount equal to 
only 8 per cent of the total value of all farm crops and argues that this is not 
an unreasonable reward, But the rural interests point out that the roads do 
not carry all of our farm products. A considerable portion never leaves the 
farm where the farm*family and stock begin eousuapyion, A growing portion is 
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Incidentally, the editorial from which this is quoted reveals the atti- 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN ENGLAND 


The continuance o? unemployment in England on a colossal scale consti- 
tutes a major naticual problem, In addition to the army of jobless workmen, the 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE EIGHT HOUR DAY 


The International Federation of Trade Unions reports that the French 
Ministry of Labour has published data on the effect of the 8-hour day on the 
choice of dwelling places of Parisian workers. An inquiry covering 54 suburbs 
shows a considerable increase in their population, partly due to the erection 
of new factories and partly to the movement of workers out of the city. "The 
inquiry also showed that the change of dwelling was due to the additional free 
time of the workers obtained through the introduction of the 8-hour-day. ... 
This anncuncement is therefore evidence of the cultural value of the 8-hour 
day." 


A NEW BOOKLET ON JESUS’ SOUIAL TEACHINGS 


"The Social Principles of Jesus" by G, Bromley Oxnam has recently been 
published by All Nations Publications, Los Angeles (818 East 6th Street), It 
is a booklet that can be read in half an hour, containing a series of brief 
homilies on the social and industrial order from the Christian point of view, 
and contending for the equalization of human opportunities, public control of 
natural resources, the socialization of credit, and the substitution of coopera- 
tion and goodwill for competition and force. 


"THE SOCIAL APPROACH TO BIBLE STUDY" 


This is the title of a new pamphlet by Louis Wallis, formerly of the 
University of Chicago, published by the Joseph Fels Commission, 4225 Broadway, 
Chicago (34 cents a copy). The course elaborates the thesis that "there is, in- 
deed, an 'old' gospel of democratic social salvation ... which forms the sub- 

: stance of the teachings of Jesus in the synoptic writings of the New Testament", 

and undertakes "to show how that primitive social gospel became a power on the 

stage of ancient history, and how it was afterward repressed and concealed by 
aristocratic counter-movements in religion." 


A packet of nine publications which have been issued or distributed by 
the Social Service Commission is available for readers of the Information Ser- 
vice for 25 cents, the cost of postage and handling. This packet contains lit- 
erature of much historical value including The Report of the Investigation of 
the Denver Tramway Strike of 1920, the booklet on The Deportation Cases of 
1919-20, etc. It also includes the volume of the "Annals" on Industrial Rela- 
tions and the Churches. The combined selling price of the publications when 
first issued was $2. Address the Research Department, Commission on the Church 
and Social Service, 105 East 22nd Street, New York, enclosing 25 cents in 
stamps. 


